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The Buck 


ne winter’s day, while hiking with my father 
along a broad expanse of salt marsh, I con- 
vinced Dad to follow me on an off-trail 
adventure. We jumped a ditch and began 
walking down the open sand flats situated between 
needlerush and spartina grass. 

We meandered for quite a ways until we were surrounded 
by a sea of grass, broken only by islands of tough coastal 
slash pine, live oak and sabal palm. Eventually, we 
approached one of the larger islands and nearly reached the 
first oak when a thick-necked buck emerged from the palmet- 
to understory; an impressive rack adorned his head. The deer 
stood motionless, without fear it seemed, a picture of nobili- 
ty. A doe suddenly popped up from the marsh grass, stood 
with the buck for a moment, and then both ran with their 
white tails flashing. There was a crash of palmetto branches, 
like the shattering of glass. Then they were gone. 

I often wondered about that buck — how he had won the 
doe during the rut; how he rubbed his head against trees to 
leave a scent that told other males to keep away; how he 
pawed the ground and urinated as another warning sign. We 
could neither see nor smell any of his signs, and so he boldly 
faced us before fleeing our alien presence. 

Dad and I turned around at that point, savoring the 
encounter. 

Whether you are birding, hunting, fishing, hiking, boat- 
ing or enjoying nature photography, observing a native ani- 
mal in the wild enriches the experience and creates long-last- 
ing memories. Enjoy this issue of Florida Wildlife where we 
bring you many different types of encounters with native 
wildlife in their natural environments. 


— Doug Alderson 
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Such are the many surprises of 
wilderness paddling. An hour later, I was 
on a pleasant tour boat cruise over the 
western section of Florida Bay, moving 
across water so calm that I could have 
been floating on a cheap beach raft, and 
been safe. 

Florida Bay spreads out between the 
Florida Keys and the extreme south 
Florida mainland in Everglades National 
Park. At 25 by 40 miles in size, it is the 
largest estuary in Florida. Yet, the bay 
averages only three feet in depth. It is, 
like the “river of grass” just to the north, 
one of Florida’s unique ecological treas- 
ures, and, like the rest of the Everglades, 
it is in serious jeopardy. 

Because the hydrology of the 
Everglades system has been severely 
altered by canals, development and farms, 
Florida Bay has been starved of vital 
freshwater — a 70-percent decline by one 
estimate. It is, for the most part, too salty, 
and freshwater often flows in at the 
wrong time of year. Many of its native 
life forms have suffered. Seagrass die- 
offs, algae blooms and fish kills blemish 
its recent past. Seasonal rains bring tem- 
porary relief, but the long-term solutions 
are costly and complex, and they require 
much in the way of research, political 
will and public support. 

On the surface, it amazes me how 
Florida Bay got into such a predicament, 
given its built-in defenses. The protective 
Florida Keys border one side and the 
nearly impenetrable mangrove forests line 
the mainland. In Flamingo, at the tip of 
Florida’s peninsula, the mosquitoes alone 
are a Pentagon-pleasing line of defense. 
They were so thick in the early days that 
one naturalist reported in 1893 that a 
cloud of them extinguished an oil lamp. 
The Everglades Park itself boasts 43 dif- 
ferent mosquito species — an impressive 
figure that was surely the fieldwork of 
some hapless naturalist or graduate stu- 
dent. 

Flamingo’s remoteness and infamous 
mosquitoes deterred all but the hardiest of 
pioneers. The town, named in 1893 for 
the colorful birds that once arrived in 
great numbers from Cuba and the 
Bahamas (rarely seen today), was never 
more than a handful of rustic houses, 
most built on pilings. Interior walls of the 
buildings were described as being thickly 
sooted from constantly burning smudge 
pots to keep mosquitoes at bay. Even 


“Everybody loves to see 


spoonbills,” said Lorenz. 


“They’re probably the most 


photogenic bird around... 


and yet they’re doing 


horribly and nobody seems 


to want to fess up to the 


problem. 


Above: A marsh rabbit, nearly concealed by grass, feeds near the bay. 

Page 4: Freshwater flowing into Taylor Slough, the main feeder stream for Florida 
Bay, has been drastically altered by development and agriculture. 

Below: An osprey dries its wings after a Florida Bay storm. 


baby carriages were said to have smol- 
dering smudge pots underneath. 

Most early residents fished, grew 
sugar cane, cut buttonwood for charcoal, 
hunted wading birds for the plume trade 
or made moonshine. Area moonshine was 
labeled “Cape Sable Augerdent,” a brew 
so powerful that it brought tears to some 
users. “I thought I had been drinking car- 
bolic acid,” testified one visitor. 

When a scarcely navigable road was 
built to Flamingo in 1922, one resident 
quipped, “There were fewer people than 
ever at Flamingo. They had found a way 
to get out.” 

Human history in the Keys was just 
as colorful. So treacherous were the 
Keys’ offshore reefs to ships, and so 
common were shipwrecks, that it sprung 
an entire industry. The cry of “wreck 
ashore!” produced massive work stop- 
pages as residents rushed to the unlucky 
vessel. Salvagers were legally entitled to 
a portion of the stranded ship’s salvaged 
goods. This form of “legal piracy” had 
closely followed the era of Black Caesar 
and other noted Keys pirates who ulti- 
mately fell to the U.S. Navy in the early 


1800s. Until recently, development on the 


Keys was relatively limited. Hurricanes 

wiped out some early dreams, such as 

Henry Flagler’s Keys railroad in 1935. 
So how did Florida Bay get into 


trouble? One reason is due to wetlands 
losses many miles away in Dade County. 
That is the primary freshwater drainage 
basin for Florida Bay, and when most of 
it was developed or cleared for farmland, 
it drastically affected the flow into Taylor 
Slough, the main feeder stream to the 
bay. Water flow became intermittent, of 
questionable quality, and largely con- 


trolled artificially via canals, gates and 
pumps. 

Flagler’s railroad affected the bay on 
the other side. Several low areas were 
filled in for the railroad bed, inhibiting 
tidal flow. Although some current restora- 
tion projects involve removing some of 
the infill to improve tidal flushing in the 
bay, Bill Perry, ecologist with Everglades 
National Park, is more cautious. “Do we 
really want a lot of Florida Bay water 
over our reefs right now?” he asked. “Do 
we want to add that nutrient loading? 
There are some real questions there.” 

Perry advocates cleaning up water 
flowing into Florida Bay first, a daunting 
task when considering that the bulk of 
phosphorous and nitrogen flows in from 
the Gulf of Mexico from the bay’s west 
side. Phosphorous and nitrogen sources 
could range from southwest Florida urban 
areas to the Mississippi River. “As John 
Muir said, ‘everything is connected to 
everything else,’” he sighed. 

What is more doable is cleaning 
freshwater flowing in from the 
Everglades and Taylor Slough. Several 
restoration projects and lawsuits are 
aimed at doing just that. 

Timing is another crucial piece of the 
restoration puzzle. “Historically, more 
water was held back by vegetation in the 
Everglades in what is known as dynamic 
storage,” said Perry. “The sheet flow 
would trickle freshwater into the bay over 
time. You need good water depth in the 
upstream marshes during the wet season 
so that water can continue trickling into 
the bay late into the dry season. Now, 
with less Everglades and less water in the 
remaining Everglades, the coastal marsh- 
es begin drying out in November and 
December instead of January and 
February.” 

March and April is the nesting season 
for roseate spoonbills and other wading [> 
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birds. In the natural system, fish would be 
concentrated in shrinking coastal ponds 
and streams during this time of year, 
enabling parent birds to easily scoop up 
fish to feed their young. Now, water man- 
agers often release water into the bay dur- 
ing spring in order to keep urban and 
agricultural areas dry. Fish are dispersed 
into a much broader area. That’s devastat- 
ing for nesting spoonbills, according to 
Jerry Lorenz, director of research with 
Audubon of Florida. 

“Everybody loves to see spoonbills,” 
said Lorenz. “They’re probably the most 
photogenic bird around. They’re on the 
covers of many books and magazines, 
and yet they’re doing horribly and 
nobody seems to want to fess up to the 
problem. The spoonbill is the best ecolog- 
ical indicator for how freshwater hits 
Florida Bay.” Spoonbill numbers in 
Florida Bay have dropped by more than 
half in the past 24 years, and by 90 per- 
cent at the mouth of Taylor Slough. One 
solution may be the Modified Water 
Delivery Project being implemented by 
the South Florida Water Management 
District. It is geared toward improving 
the timing and quantity of water inflows 
into the bay. 


Other potential projects are taking 
longer to come into focus. 

“During the planning phase for the 
comprehensive Everglades restoration 
plan, the consensus was that there was 
not enough known about Florida Bay,” 
said John Hunt, research administrator 
with the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission in Marathon. 
“Florida Bay is a very atypical estuary. 
It’s not like Apalachicola Bay where you 
have a major river entering it. 
Apalachicola Bay doesn’t have huge mud 
banks and basins where water doesn’t 
move. In two to three years, we expect to 
have a first cut of a computer model to 
chart water flows in the bay, one that can 
be tested.” 

With the water circulation computer 
model, and with those being developed 
around water quality, seagrass habitat and 
different wildlife species, Hunt and fel- 
low researchers from several different 
agencies will better gauge the effects of 
proposed restoration measures. Such 
measures might include directing more 
freshwater into the eastern Shark River 
Slough, which feeds into Taylor Slough. 
Changes to the Everglades Park road to 
Flamingo could also be considered since 


White morphs of the great blue heron can readily be seen feeding along Florida Bay. 
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it currently inhibits sheet flow. 

Some studies are evaluating core 
samples from the bay bottom to get a 
clearer picture of Florida Bay’s historic 
nature. “The Florida Bay of 1900 was not 
the Florida Bay of the 1980s with the 
crystal clear water,” said Hunt. “It was 
probably murkier with occasional small 
algae blooms. It had a greater mosaic of 
seagrasses with an intermediate level of 
disturbance caused by fluctuations in the 
mix of fresh and saltwater. 

“In the historic bay, there was more 
freshwater ebbing and flowing. 
Organisms had to respond to that, moving 
back and forth with salinity levels. 
Hurricanes were more frequent.” 

While some have mentioned that 
what the bay needs is a good hurricane to 
flush it out, Hunt is nervous about the 
idea. “I live down here,” he chuckles. 
“When Hurricane Donna hit in 1960, we 
didn’t have the researchers to gauge the 
impact. When Hurricane Irene hit in 
1999, we put teams in the water right 
away. Within a month or two, you would- 
n’t have known it came through. A hurri- 
cane would have to be big to cause any 
major change.” 

What is the future of Florida Bay? 

No one claims to have all the 
answers. Most researchers agree, howev- 
er, that an increase in freshwater deliv- 
ered at the right time of year, and which 
is free of high levels of nutrients and tox- 
ics, will produce beneficial results. 

Until more restoration projects are 
developed and implemented, there is little 
anyone can do except to keep vigilant, 
and hope for more rain. Rain is helping 
Florida Bay hold its own, and it is even 
producing signs of recovery. 

When visiting the bay along the 
shore near Flamingo, one can easily give 
way to blissful ignorance of its problems. 
There are egrets and white herons, willets 
and black-necked stilts, all poking along 
the water’s edge. American crocodiles 
swim just offshore, and fins of predatory 
fish slice through the water. Mullet leap. 
Ospreys peep and the unmistakable whis- 
tle of a bald eagle cuts through the air, as 
he swoops down from a bleached, storm- 
battered tree. 

Why save Florida Bay? The bay can 
give you a thousand reasons. @) 


Doug Alderson is associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife magazine. 
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Text and photos by Norman and Cindi Bateman 


he amber light that afternoon was per- 
fect for our photography. We wanted to 
shoot the Key deer just before sunset 
to catch the golden light that spreads 
out over the landscape and brings out 
colors and contrasts. The sun was slowly sinking when 
a buck turned to face us with several sprigs of grass 
still in his mouth. A doe walked up and started to pull 
the grass from his mouth. Our first impression was, “Is 
this a kiss?” What a moment! We shot several photos. 

These beautiful little deer have almost totally lost 
their fear of humans, primarily because humans are 
taking over the habitat the deer need to survive. There 
is no hunting allowed, and the deer have gotten so 
used to people that it seems to some they are begging 
for attention or affection. For many years, tourists fed 
the deer everything from Twinkies to potato chips. It 
was unhealthy and attracted them to roadsides where 
automobiles took their toll. Feeding Key deer is now 
prohibited by state and federal laws. 

There are only about 300 Key deer remaining. 
Most are found in the National Key Deer Refuge on 
Big Pine Key and No Name Key. Being only 24 to 28 
inches in height and weighing 45 to 75 pounds, they 
are considered a subspecies of the Virginia white- 
tailed deer. Key deer are not found anywhere else in 
the world, not even on the Florida mainland. @ 


Norman and Cindi Bateman of Fort Myers are award- 
winning wildlife photographers. 


Key deer in evening light. 
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Lieutenant Doug Smith of the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) props open the Orion’s pilothouse door and screams into 
the megaphone: “You are trawling in the Tortugas Shrimp Sanctuary. Prepare 
to be boarded.” 


Text and photographs by James T. Huffstodt 


n sinister nights when the wind 

shrieks and the sea rages, sensi- 

ble honest fishermen seek a safe 

harbor. But the shrimp pirates 

welcome the tempest as a cloak 

to conceal raids upon the rich 
Dry Tortugas Shrimp Sanctuary. 

On this particular night three outlaw trawlers 
shudder from the hammer blows of the storm as 
they deploy their fishing nets in the sanctuary 
approximately 50 miles west-northwest of Key 
West. Sea spray lashes the pilothouse wind- 
screen of the largest, a freezer boat measuring 
90 feet at the waterline. The captain is a distort- 
ed blur behind the water-streaked glass. Bathed 
in a pale yellow glow, he glances down at the 
luminescent green radar screen. 

Except for the blips representing the three 
trawlers, the electronic sea is empty. The captain 
brings the radio mike to his mouth and talks with 
his fellow raiders. Neither reports any suspicious 
contact. 

Moments later, the radio crackles a frantic 
warning: “Fox in the hen house! Fox in the hen 
house! Fox in the hen house.” 

Out of the gloom the hunter appears. The 
50-foot patrol boat Orion materializes phantom- 
like only 20 yards off the big trawler’s beam. 
Bright running lights suddenly illuminate her gray 
hull with its bold distinctive diagonal green 
stripe. 
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Lieutenant Doug Smith of the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) props open the 
Orion § pilothouse door and screams into 
the megaphone: “You are trawling in the 
Tortugas Shrimp Sanctuary. Prepare to be 
boarded.” 

Then he orders the trawler’s crew to 
assemble on the work deck, all the while 
skillfully working the Orion closer 
alongside despite roller coaster waves. 

FWC officers Brad Jones and Sean 
Ramsey time the rise and fall of the two 
boats. They wait for the right moment 
and then easily step onto the trawler’s 
deck. Their first task is to obtain identifi- 
cation from the crew members and give 
the information to Lt. Smith, who will 
run a radio check to determine if any are 
fugitives. 

Sometimes a suspect wanted on a 
felony drug charge or even murder pass- 
es for a law-abiding crew member. That’s 
why Smith and his boarding officers 
carry holstered 9 mm automatics. And, 
that’s why Smith keeps a fully loaded 
automatic 7.62 mm Mini-14 handy 
behind the pilothouse door. 

Smith, 51, is a 27-year law enforce- 
ment veteran with the imposing build of 
a competitive weightlifter. This son of a 
U.S. Navy captain has skippered the 
Orion for the last seven years and brings 
to the job keen intelligence and the inten- 
sity of a super nova. 

Outlaws know his gray boat well, 
calling it by various names: the gray 
ghost, the fox, black stripe, the bogyman, 
and others obscenely imaginative and 
unprintable. 

Smith is proud of the Orion. The 
craft is a potent law enforcement tool, 
originally built to specification for this 
work by Queen Craft of Panama City in 
1977, and totally renovated in 1998. 

Below deck are two Caterpillar 3408 
diesel turbos generating up to 1,600 
horsepower to propel the 33-gross-ton 
Orion at up to 34 knots in a calm sea. 
Her fuel capacity of 940 gallons gives 
the boat a cruising range of 400 miles. 
The electronic suite is sophisticated and 
ahead of the curve. 

Orion can find the outlaws and then 
run them down in the worst weather. 
Refuge violators face federal fines rang- 
ing from $6,000 to $25,000 while Florida 
state law allows judges to apply jail sen- 
tences from 30 to 180 days. The outlaws 


Officer Sean Ramsey, a crew member on the Orion. 
Page 8: The Orion 


may also forfeit their valuable catch. 
Repeat violators could lose their commer- 
cial fishing license. 

The Orion s considerable successes 
are well documented. The 2000-01 sea- 
son was the most successful. Orion made 
22 cases in the shrimp protection zone 
and seized 70,560 pounds of shrimp with 
a dollar value of $136,353. Violators paid 
$7,000 in state fines, $48,000 in federal 
fines, penalties of $680,000, and posted 
$49,000 in bonds. The total out of pocket 
was $920,000. 

Orion scored on 14 shrimp sanctuary 
cases in 2001-02, while other law 
enforcement agencies accounted for the 
remaining 10. The Orion s share of penal- 
ties, fines and forfeitures totaled $41,115 
during that period. Smith speculates the 
previous year’s successes gave potential 
violators pause to reflect. 

Several years ago law enforcement 
agents with the National Marine Fisheries 
Service expressed their admiration for 
Orion ’s work in a message now engraved 


in bronze on the pilothouse bulkhead. It 
reads, in part: 

“To the captain and crews of Orion 
and all who ride her. We want you to 
know you are aboard the most feared law 
enforcement vessel in the southeast 
United States ...” 

Smith emphasizes that the Orion has 
a wide range of duties in addition to 
patrolling the shrimp sanctuaries. These 
include search and rescue, enforcing salt- 
water fishing regulations, the endangered 
species laws, providing assistance to ves- 
sels in distress, stolen boat recovery and 
drug interdiction. 

Darkness and storms are poor insur- 
ance for high sea lawbreakers. They are 
unaware of the proud boast engraved on 
another brass plaque prominently glim- 
mering on the Orion s pilothouse bulk- 
head: “WE OWN THE NIGHT!” @ 


James T. Huffstodt is the FWC public 
information coordinator for the South 
Region, West Palm Beach. 
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A continuation of the 2002 photography contest, from the November- 
December 2002 issue. Here are winners of the Florida’s Environment 
category. 


THIRD PLACE (tie), Florida’s 
Environment: /ndian Pipes 
(left) by Leroy Simon, Belleview 


= 
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HONORABLE MENTION, Florida’s 
Environment: Stormy Sky (right) by 
Cindi Bateman, Fort Myers 


FIRST PLACE, Florida’s Environment: 
Kissimmee Prairie (below) by Kevin 
Barry, Hollywood > 


lorida’s Environment: Deep Creek by Edward W. Griffith, Rockledge 


HONORABLE 
MENTION, 
Florida’s 
Environment: 
Florida Creek 
by Michael 
Butler, 
Orange Park 
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HONORABLE MENTION, Florida’s 
Environment: Reflections by 
Lester Dworetsky, Jacksonville 


THIRD PLACE (tie), Florida’s 
Environment: Fakahatchee Strand a 


(below) by Joseph Vogan, a 
Jacksonville > 
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HONORABLE MENTION, Florida’s Environment: Sunrise by Michael Butler, Orange Park 


nly Florida Wildlife magazine subscribers may enter. You may submit a subscription 

order with your entry. Subscription and entry forms are available from our Web site: 

www.floridawildlifemagazine.com, or by calling circulation at 1-800-416-4081 to 
place a Visa or MasterCard order. 

Submit 35mm slides only (originals are preferred). Print your name on the slide mount of each 
entry. 

Fill out an entry form for each category in which you compete: Category A — Wild Birds; B — Wild 
Animals; C — Florida’s Environment. You may enter as many categories as you like — up to three 
slides per category. A self-addressed, stamped envelope must accompany each category entered — 
large enough for a notification letter and your slides. Slides submitted without a return envelope will 
not be returned. 

Entries must be subjects photographed in Florida. Captive, domestic or exotic species will not 
be considered. Previously published entries are not eligible. Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission employees are not eligible. Entries failing to meet all rules will be disqualified. 

Notification will be sent by mail after judging. Send entries to: Florida Wildlife Photography 
Contest, Suite 240 Marathon Bldg., Koger Center, 2574 Seagate Drive, Tallahassee, FL 32301. 
Entries must be postmarked by Friday, June 20, 2003. @) 
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the Great 


Hlorida 


By Julie Brashears, FWC birding trail coordinator 


Birding from the Hip 


Maybe it’s climatic, or simply men- 
tal, but bird life south of Florida’s I-4 
waistline almost immediately takes on a 
more tropical flavor. 

Just south of Tampa, the sinking lati- 
tudes seem to gain momentum, flora and 
fauna following the inevitable trend 
toward the tropical forms of Florida Bay 
and the Keys. 

Teetering on this boundary, Manatee 
County offers a combination of Florida 
birding mainstays as well as south 
Florida attractions. Mangrove cuckoos 
and black-whiskered vireos breed in 
secluded mangrove edges, and burrowing 
owls pepper eastern cattlelands. It’s the 
endpoint for many migrating waterfowl, 
who spend the winter in local wetlands, 
and it is the first sign of land for some 
South American migrants traversing the 
Gulf in spring. 

Emerson Point Park occu- 
pies a peninsula on saltwater 
Terra Ceia Bay. Freshwater 
wetlands host wintering 
waterfowl like redheads and 
lesser scaup; from the Native 
American midden on the bay, 
scope for loons on the open 
water. Narrow trails wind 
through overarching man- 
groves and can be good for 
spring songbird migrants. 
These same trails offer sneak 
peeks of sheltered flats for 
hidden shorebirds and waders. 

Directions: From I-75 in 


Ellenton (just north of Bradenton), drive 
west on U.S. 301 for six miles (U.S. 301 
becomes 10th St. in Palmetto). Take 10th 
St. west to 48th Avenue West. Turn right 
(north) and drive one mile to 17th St. 


Turn left (west) and follow the road to 
the park at the end. Open dawn to dusk. 

Wintering shorebirds like red knots 
and marbled godwits visit Greer Island 
(West Florida Birding Trail #115), shar- 
ing the beach and flats with residents like 
American oystercatchers and snowy 
plovers. In spring and summer, watch for 
southern interlopers like magnificent 
frigatebirds wheeling overhead. Walking 
north to the pass and around the point 
reveals a sheltered mudflat frequented by 
reddish egrets and foraging shorebirds. 
Be careful to not disturb large groups of 
birds on the beach. Resting birds may be 
preparing for or recovering from a 
migration, or even nesting. Use optics for 
a close-up look. Directions: From 
Bradenton Beach, drive south on CR 789 
and cross the bridge to Longboat Key. 
Turn right (west) on Broadway (2nd 
right south of the bridge) and proceed to 
parking lot at the end. Open dawn to 
dusk. 

To request your free 
copies of the guides to the East 
and West Florida birding trails, 
| visit www.floridabirding- 
trail.com or call (850) 488- 
8755. @) 


Top: Nesting oystercatcher by 
Lester Dworetsky 


Left: Aerial view of Emerson 
Point State Park by Charlie 
Hunsicker/Manatee County 
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Compiled by FWC staff 


JANUARY 

* Deer mating season in the Panhandle 

- Nesting season begins for ospreys, roseate spoonbills, sandhill cranes, 
hawks and owls 

- Black crappie start a feeding binge in central Florida 

- Striped bass and sunshine bass move into open water to feed on shad 

* Black bears in north Florida are sleeping in dens 

* Good time to explore swamps 

* Clouds of swallows roost at sunset over large marsh systems 


FEBRUARY 

* Sceech owls nest in central Florida 

+ Large schools of Spanish mackerel roam Florida Bay 

+ Crappie and striped bass are spawning 

- Swallow-tailed kites begin returning to Florida from South America 
+ Trilliums and dogtooth violets bloom in Panhandle ravines 

+ Wild turkeys mate in south Florida 


MARCH 


* Cobia and Spanish and king mackerel begin heading north along the east 


coast 
* Sturgeon move into the Suwannee River to spawn 


* Horseshoe crabs lay eggs on coastal beaches on a full moon at high tide 


* Ghost crabs come out of hibernation 

* Cow-nosed rays move north along the Atlantic coast 

* Quail are breeding in many parts of the state 

* Scrub-jays begin to mate and build nests in scrub oaks 
* Chickasaw plum and crabapples bloom in north Florida 
* Bromeliads flower in south Florida 

* Striped skunks are fighting over mates—watch out! 


+ Largemouth bass start to bed in north Florida; redear sunfish begin bedding 


in central Florida 


FUORMUDA 


i 


ioung screech owls by Lester Dworetsky 


APRIL 

* American crocodiles in Florida Bay begin laying eggs deep in the mangroves 

* Grosbeaks, warblers, tanagers, orioles and thrushes begin returning to North 
America 

* Jack crevalles and cobia move into coastal waters off the east coast 

* Stingrays move close to shore in southwest Florida 

- Sooty terns nest at Dry Tortugas 

+ Long-tailed weasels, minks, river otters and other small mammals give birth 

* Blooming wildflowers and pitcher plants blanket the wet savannahs of the 
Apalachicola National Forest 

* Gray bats return to north Florida caves 

* Alligators begin moving about, seeking new territories and mates 


MAY 

- Endangered sea turtles are nesting along Florida beaches 

: Alligator snapping turtles are laying eggs 

* Bald eagles begin migrating north 

* Red-cockaded woodpeckers are breeding 

- White-crowned pigeons, black-necked stilts and Wilson plovers begin nesting 
on mangrove islands in Florida Bay 

* White swamp lilies dot wet prairies and sloughs of the Everglades 

* Schaus’ swallowtail butterflies are active in the Keys 

+ Breeding begins for many resident and summer songbirds 

* Bluegill are bedding at the full moon 

* Redbreast sunfish and spotted sunfish begin spawning in rivers 

* Pompano are running in the north Florida surf 

+ Alligators courting and making loud resounding bellows 

«American lotus bloom at Paynes Prairie State Preserve 


JUNE 

* Female alligators are building nests 

* Whelks spawn, laying long "necklaces" of eggs 

* Black sea urchins spawn throughout the summer at each full moon along the 
Keys 

+ Sea squirts spawn on the grass flats 

* Gopher tortoises laying eggs 

* Laughing gull and black skimmer chicks hatching on beaches 

* Mockingbirds begin attacking pedestrians who wander too close to nesting sites 

* Red and Seminole bats give birth 

+ Tarflowers bloom in the flatwoods 

* Snook begin moving into inlets and passes 

* Migrating tarpon can be found almost everywhere in the Keys 
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JULY 

* Crocodiles begin hatching 

+ Baby raccoons, foxes, armadillos, possums and bobcats leave dens 
and begin following parents 

- Sea oats flower along the Atlantic 

* Scrub morning glory and butterfly weed begin to bloom 

+ Bluegill fishing is good at the full moon 

* Deer mating season in the Everglades 

* Swallow-tailed kites, purple martins and tree swallows gather to migrate 
south 


AUGUST 

* Corals along the Keys spawn soon after the full moon 

+ Great southern white butterflies migrate through coastal areas 

+ Wintering shorebirds and blue-winged teal arrive to winter in Florida 

+ Bass foraging in shallows in late evenings, early morning and nighttime 
* Two-year-old black bear cubs separate from their mothers 

* Sea turtles hatch and scurry to the ocean 

+ Short-tailed shrew mating season 


SEPTEMBER 

* Newborn alligators begin to appear 

* The rut begins for Key deer 

* Lovebugs, or Bibionidae flies, mate in the middle of roadways 
* Bald eagles return and begin courting 

* Panhandle blue crabs migrate to deeper waters 

* Clean and prepare feeders for migrating songbirds 
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OCTOBER 

* Stone crabs begin to migrate northward 

* Hawks migrate to the Keys and along the Gulf Coast 

* Monarch butterflies migrate through St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge 

* Black bears feeding heavily in preparation for winter 

* Flying squirrels move into pecan groves as nuts ripen 

- Flatwoods salamanders move to breeding ponds after the first heavy rains 

* Sandhill cranes and many duck species arrive for a winter stay 

+ Grosbeaks, warblers, tanagers, orioles and thrushes begin migrating south 
for the winter 

+ Redfish and trout move up creeks and rivers in north Florida 

* Striped bass begin dispersing into rivers from freshwater springs 

+ Largemouth bass active in the cooler waters 

+ Fall spawning of redear sunfish 


NOVEMBER 

- Bald eagles are building nests 

* Bluefish plentiful along the east coast 

* Cedar waxwings, kinglets, phoebes, robins and other northern songbirds 
arrive for the winter 

+ Gag grouper start migrating into shallower water 

* Black bears on the move; be careful while driving 

+ Cypress begin turning rust color 

* Deer rutting in full swing in central and north Florida 

* Hunters look for shallow depressions or scrapes in the ground made by bucks 
to mark territory and attract does 


DECEMBER 

* Right whales appear off east coast north of Sebastian Inlet 

* Sailfish action picks up off southeast Florida coast 

* White pelicans begin migrating south to Florida 

* Manatees are wintering in springs and near power plants 

+ Annual Christmas bird count begins mid-month 

+ Good time for waterfowl watching on wetlands, lakes and prairies 
- Bald eagle hatchlings emerge at the end of the month 

+ Snail kites roost and nest in south Florida 

* Goldfinches plentiful in north Florida 

* Great-horned owls and burrowing owls begin courtship rituals 
* Sunshine bass fishing turns hot in many areas 


Recommended reading: Seasons of the Sea by Jay Humphreys, © 2001, 
Pineapple Press, and Seasonal Guide to the Natural Year by M. Timothy 
O'Keefe, © 1996, Fulcrum Publishing. 


HUNTING 


ON LAKE MICCOSUKEE 


redawn on a Saturday, | 
am standing on a 
makeshift, rickety boat 
ramp in the swampy 
west shore of Lake 
Miccosukee, helping to 
load decoys into a five-horse-power alu- 
minum boat in preparation for my first 
ever duck hunt. Only instead of a shot- 
gun, I am carrying a camera, hoping to 
“bag” some good photos. 

Ever since reading Ernest 
Hemingway’s description of an early 
morning duck hunt in Across the River 
and into the Trees, ve been curious 
about the sport — and more so after mov- 
ing to the small, rural community of 
Monticello, east of Tallahassee, where 
duck hunting is an annual ritual pursued 
with almost religious fervor by its adher- 
ents. So naturally, I jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to go on a duck hunt, even if the 
invitation was proffered in the form of a 
friendly challenge. ““You’re not a true 
Jefferson Countian until you’ve duck 
hunted on Lake Miccosukee,” I was told. 

My guide on this rite of initiation is 
Felix “Skeet” Joyner, a county native and 
avid hunter who has hunted ducks on 
Lake Miccosukee some 42 years, begin- 
ning at age six. 

“It’s going to be a good morning for 
duck hunting,” Skeet tells me as he 


By Lazaro Aleman 


Come first light, Skeet tells me, the thousands 
of ducks roosting on the lake — mostly ring- 
necked, wood ducks and a few mallards — will 
rise in a mighty mass and fly to the surrounding 


plantation ponds to feed. 


shoves our small vessel away from the 
ramp. He points out the favorable condi- 
tions: overcast, foggy, and just the right 
degree of coolness — a product of the 
cold-bearing storm that blew across the 
region the previous day. Like other 
migratory birds seeking warmer weather 
for the winter, ducks fly ahead of cold 
fronts, he explains. 

Skeet starts the engine on the small 
boat and heads it toward the center of the 
6,000-plus acre lake, following a series of 
narrow channels that cut through vast 
expanses of lily pads, maiden cane, 
hydrilla and other aquatic plants. I marvel 
at Skeet’s ability to navigate the channels, 
which appear like so many dim sandy 
roads cutting through dark countryside. 
Although the sky is a luminous gray — 
made so by a full moon that is obscured 
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intermittently by a thin-layered cloud 
cover — the lake is a vast blackness, punc- 
tuated only by the boat lights of the few 
other hunters seeking their blinds and the 
faraway red and yellow blinking signals 
of the ubiquitous communications towers. 

“It’s beautiful out here, isn’t it?” 
Skeet remarks, as if reading my mind. As 
much as hunting, he tells me, he enjoys 
being on the lake in early morning and 
late evening, even if he doesn’t shoot 
anything. 

“T always heard it said that hunters 
become conservationists when they grow 
older,” Skeet says. “It’s happened to me.” 

Twenty minutes or so into the ride, 
our destination looms ahead — a blind 
made of upended cane reeds tied together 
to resemble a natural growth. Skeet cuts 
the engine and poles the boat around the 


reedy structure, deploying decoys on 
three sides of it. He then restarts the 
engine and motors straight into the leafy 
concealment. 

“Now we wait,” Skeet informs me, 
pouring himself a cup of coffee from his 
thermos and settling down for the wait. 
Come first light, Skeet tells me, the thou- 
sands of ducks roosting on the lake — 
mostly ring-necked, wood ducks and a 
few mallards — will rise in a mighty mass 
and fly to the surrounding plantation 
ponds to feed. “When they do, itll sound 
like the Atlanta airport,” he says, describ- 
ing the rush of thousands of wings flap- 
ping in unison. 

Unfortunately, with the coming of 
the sunrise comes a thick, all-enveloping 
fog. Not good, Skeet pronounces. We 
won't be able to see the ducks, nor they 
the decoys, until they are almost over us. 
The good thing, he adds, is that the ducks 
won't be able to see us either. At exactly 
a half-hour before sunrise, the first muf- 
fled boom of a shotgun sounds, followed 


intermittently by other shots. 

Skeet loads his Browning, 12 gauge 
shotgun with three non-toxic shot shells — 
the maximum allowed by law — and 
stands at the bow of the boat, scanning 
the sky this way and that for incomin 
ducks. I wait, too, camera in hand, 
despite the poor light and foggy condi- 
tions that make photography less than 
ideal. 

“Here comes one,” 
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Skeet alerts me, 
raising his shotgun in readiness. 

Even though he has told me that 
ducks fly at a fast clip, I am not prepared 
for the speed of the duck that emerges 
from the fog and streaks past overhead. | 
watch Skeet trace its rapid flight with the 
barrel of his shotgun, trying to get just 
ahead. Boom, boom, boom. The duck — a 
ring-necked hen — stalls on the third shot 
and drops about 20 feet from our blind. 

“Did you get your photo?” Skeet 
asks, reloading. 

“I’m afraid not, 
densation from the lens. 


” | say, wiping con- 


Eventually the fog lifts. We sit and 
wait for the occasional duck or pair of 
ducks to fly by. More times than not, the 
ducks are either too high or too far away. 
So it goes, Skeet says. 

A couple of hours into the morning, 
Skeet calls it a day. He has bagged three 
ring-necks and a bluebill (lesser scaup) 
and missed twice as many shots — some- 
thing that would never have happened 
when he was younger, he assures me. I, 
on the other hand, have fared less well 
with the photography, even if I do have 
some nice mental pictures. The experi- 
ence has given me an appreciation of the 
skill it takes to duck hunt, as well as to 
shoot wildlife photos. 

“You're now officially a Jefferson 
Countian,” Skeet tells me as we unload 
the boat and climb aboard his pickup 
truck for the short drive home. @) 


Lazaro Aleman of Monticello is a 
newspaper and free-lance writer. 


duck hunt by Marc Epstein 


Text and photographs by Michael Wisenbaker 


uring childhood, my dad often let me tag along 
on his hunting and fishing trips. These treks 
fostered in me a deep and abiding love of the 
outdoors. Many years have passed since then 
and it’s been my turn to give something in return 
for his thoughtful nurturing. 
So, we headed to Crystal Lake in the 
Apalachiola National Forest on a morning that broke as a glorious day 
for angling. Upon arriving, we paused to appreciate a calm lake sur- 
face that reflected cypresses and a fleet of cotton-ball clouds sailing 
across an azure sky. Frogs stretched their throats along the banks and 
a red-shouldered hawk and turkey vultures soared overhead. 
| backed my truck down to the edge of the lake, unhooked the 
safety chains from the vehicle, loosened the crank and then backed 
the boat into the lake. Unfortunately, | didn’t have the truck centered 
and it slid into the muck. | tried to ease the pickup forward but it 
wouldn’t budge; it just sank even deeper into the smelly sludge. | then 
unhooked the trailer from its hitch but forgot to unfasten the back strap 
that holds the boat down. So, | jumped into the boat but couldn't 
budge the strap. | then irately jumped into the chilly water to try and 
loosen the strap but ended up sinking chest deep in lake muck before 
finally getting the boat off the trailer. The truck still wouldn't move, 
though, even with the trailer and boat disconnected. By then | had 
become as rabid as “Ole Yeller.” 


My dad, though, remained as cool as an iceberg. He said, “let’s go fishin’ and not 
worry about getting the truck out right now.” I fiddled around a bit more, but began 
shivering, so I slogged ashore and shed my jeans and sweatshirt. Fortunately, I had a 
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enjoying himself, 
but all | could think 
about was being 
stuck in the mud. 
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tee shirt in my backpack and a rag — 
some old pajama pants — in the truck 
behind the seat. Although I looked 
ridiculous, staying warm was more 
important than making a fashion state- 
ment. 

I fastened the trolling motor to the 
boat’s transom and we baited our poles 
and began poking along the lake’s edge. 
My dad was enjoying himself, but all I 
could think about was being stuck in the 
mud. I sort of hoped some good ole boy 
would come by and offer to pull us out. 
Unfortunately, nobody came. Maybe that 
was good since I was not ready to deal 
with any smart lips. So, we continued 
fishing but had little luck. My dad pulled 
out his rod and reel and began casting 
along the border of the weeds. After a 
bit, he said, “don’t you think it’s about 
time to eat?” I eagerly agreed. 

When we reached the landing, I dug 
out our food and drinks and wolfed down 
my lunch. I then began picking up fallen 
limbs along the bank and trimming them. 
My plan was to jack up the truck and 
build a makeshift ramp with the branch- 
es. The truck frame was so low I had to 
dig far into the slimy sludge to get my 
axle jack in place. After a few cranks, the 


jack fell. I tried once more, this time by 
putting tree limbs under the base of the 
jack. While reeking from malodorous 
mud, I managed to lift the tire high 
enough to get branches underneath it. 
When I started the truck, however, the 
tire kept spinning. I put my jeans back on 
and dejectedly trudged off for help, leav- 
ing Dad at the landing. 

I walked several miles before seeing 
a house with a car in the yard. I mused, 
“What would they think of a stranger 
appearing at their door in a threadbare tee 
shirt, with a pair of patched jeans splat- 
tered with paint and slime, and stubbled 
face?” I rang the doorbell several times, 
but nobody came, even though a TV 
blared in the background. I ambled next 
door and tried again to no avail. I slinked 
still farther down the road until I heard 
hammering and sawing. I mumbled, 
“These people won’t be able to hide from 
me.” | saw two couples busily refurbish- 
ing an old country house. I said hello and 
conveyed my pathetic plight. They kindly 
handed me a cell phone and a phone 
book. I dialed a towing company that 
appeared to be closest to the lake. 

I then hoofed another quarter mile to 
the main paved road where I waited for 


the tow truck. After an eternity, the 
wrecker finally arrived. As we headed far 
into the woods, the husky driver bel- 
lowed, “Boy, you had to walk quite a 
ways, huh.” I just grinned at him like a 
peeved *possum. 

When we arrived back at the lake, 
my dad was still fishing. Although he had 
landed only one small bass, he was as 
happy as if he had snagged a whole boat- 
load of lunkers. He had remained remark- 
ably relaxed throughout this whole 
ordeal. Although it cost $80 to get the 
truck pulled out of the muck, my dad had 
unwittingly taught his middle-aged son 
yet another priceless lesson about life and 
keeping a healthy perspective on things. 

Far removed from my lists of 
favorite outdoor excursions, this one pro- 
vided me with an unforgettable moral 
about sportsmanship. The joy of fishing 
and other such pursuits should not be 
based on trophies or the amount of meat 
we bring home, but rather upon the col- 
lective memories that we gather from our 
brief sojourns into the natural world. @) 


Michael Wisenbaker of Tallahassee is 
a frequent contributor to Florida Wildlife. 
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bARTIRAM'S 
GIANTS 


Florida’s Majestic Cypress 


Text and photographs by James Phillips 


Although cypress are still relatively common, few are more than 50 or 60 
years old since they are mostly second-growth stands. The giants that inspired 
Bartram are now extremely rare. 


er accent was right out of the movie, Fargo, 
not one you'd associate with a swamp. "Oh 
gee, | hope you got bug spray,” she yelled, 
fumbling with her keys and slapping the side 
of her neck. “You’re sure as heck gonna need 
d zi 

She was surrounded by a half-dozen kids, all of them hop- 
ping and squealing and flailing madly at the air. While | appreciat- 
ed the tip, | couldn’t help wondering if this was a troop of escaped 
lunatics masquerading as a family. Then | climbed out of my car, 
and the mosquitoes discovered me as well. As | dove for the 
spray can, the North Dakotans scrambled into their van and 
slammed the doors. | could hear them behind the tinted windows, 
still yelping and swatting, as they sped off in a cloud of dust. 

Being a native Floridian, | guess | should’ve known better than 
to visit Big Cypress Bend during the summer rainy season. That’s 
when mosquitoes by the billions emerge from their pupal cases 
and take to the air in search of their first blood meal. But | wanted 
to see the trees. 

A designated National Natural Landmark, southwest Florida’s 
Big Cypress Bend is one of the last and best places anywhere to 
see old-growth cypress. Actually, | was there on the advice of 
another tourist — Florida’s first tree-hugger — a footloose young 
Philadelphia botanist named William Bartram. In the 1770s he 
crisscrossed the peninsula, documenting virtually every plant and 
animal he encountered. He was particularly dazzled by our 
cypress. In his journal, published as Travels of William Bartram, 
he wrote: 

“(It) ... stands in the first order of North American trees. Its 
majestic stature is surprising; and on approaching it, we are 
struck with a kind of awe, at beholding the stateliness of the trunk, 
lifting its cumbrous top towards the skies, and casting a wide 
shade upon the ground, as a dark intervening cloud, which, for a 
time, excludes the rays of the sun. The delicacy of its colour, and 
texture of its leaves, exceed everything in vegetation.” 


Left: Cypress, Lake Louisa 


Page 24: Cypress and stump, 
Withlacoochee State Forest 


In those days, majestic cypress 
forests towered over floodplains, river- 
banks and freshwater swamps throughout 
the American Southeast. Possessing a 
lifespan of a thousand years or more, and 
growing to a height of 130 feet, they 
dominated the Florida landscape. 

Geologically speaking, cypress are 
relative newcomers. They’ve been in 
Florida only about 5,000 to 6,500 years. 
In prehistoric Florida they found a land 
of freshwater marshes and “sloughs,” 
long, shallow swamps formed by ground- 
water draining over limestone bedrock. In 
the sloughs, the soil was rich, moist and 
acidic. There was plenty of sun in the 
winter and plenty of rain in the summer, 
and there were frequent, cyclical floods, 
“hydroperiods,” that slowed the growth 
of competing vegetation. It was an ideal 
environment for the semi-aquatic cypress. 

There are two species: bald cypress 
(Taxodium distichum) and pond cypress 
(Taxodium ascendens). Both have silvery 
or reddish bark, buttressed bases, and 
ramrod-straight, tapering trunks. While 
most conifers are evergreens, cypress are 
deciduous, shedding their needle-like 
leaves (becoming “‘bald’’) in November, 
and regrowing them in March. The leaves 
of the bald cypress are about a half-inch 
long, and generally grow in two tight, 
opposing rows, giving their twigs a feath- 
erlike appearance. Pond cypress leaves 
generally curl upwards, and are slightly 
shorter. Neither tree tolerates saltwater or 
brackish estuaries. Pond cypress inhabit 
the still waters of their namesake, while 
bald cypress opt for waters that are more 
restless: riverine swamps, flood-prone 
bottomlands and shallow streams. 
Occasionally, however, the two species 
grow side by side. 

Cypress are conifers; their seeds are 
encased in round cones an inch or so in 
diameter. For the seeds to germinate, the 
cones have to soak for about a month, 
then dry out. Newly germinated seedlings 
grow quite rapidly. If they mature in 
watery or flood-prone habitats, they 
develop swollen bases that are fluted like 
the folds of a robe. However, seedlings [> 
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that are completely covered with water 
for an extended period of time will die. 

Bald cypress grow conical “knees” 
from their roots, resembling half-melted 
candles. Botanists once thought the knees 
stabilize the trees and help them obtain 
oxygen, but now, thanks to some incon- 
clusive studies, they’re not so sure. 

When cypress are dominant, the 
slough they inhabit is called a “strand.” 
They also form “domes,” small, circular 
tree islands found in freshwater marshes, 
flatwoods, and around sinks or seasonal 
ponds. The oldest and tallest trees grow 
in the center, while smaller, often 
younger trees comprise the outer margin, 
where nutrients can be harder to come by. 
The resulting formation has a convex pro- 
file, like a water droplet on a countertop. 

Although cypress are still relatively 
common, few are more than 50 or 60 
years old since they are mostly second- 
growth stands. The giants that inspired 
Bartram are now extremely rare. Cypress 
lumber is attractive, rot-resistant (if old- 
growth heartwood) and easy to work — 
qualities that doomed the big trees and 
ensured they would be harvested aggres- 
sively. With the advent of the steam 
winch and the portable sawmill in the 
1890s, commercial loggers clear-cut 
swamps and wetlands with a vengeance. 
Throughout the South, cypress fell like 
dominoes. Florida was mostly logged out 
within 50 years. By the 1950s the tower- 
ing ancients were gone, cut for shingles, 
siding and barrel staves. 

Today, old growth cypress exist only 
as lone trees, or small relict forests. In 
south Florida, two of the best places to 
see them are the National Audubon 
Society’s Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary 
and Big Cypress Bend in the Fakahatchee 
Strand. 

Fakahatchee Strand State Preserve is 
a unique 74,000-acre slough in the Big 
Cypress watershed. It’s 20 miles long by 
five wide, with access by means of Jane’s 
Scenic Drive at the northern end and Big 
Cypress Bend to the south. Renowned 
among naturalists, Fakahatchee is the 
only mixed cypress/native Royal Palm 
community in the world. A variety of epi- 
phytes, including at least 40 endangered 
orchid species, are found here on the 
trunks and branches of their cypress 
hosts. The strand also provides habitat for 


Bald cypress dome, Green Swamp. 


the Florida black bear and the Florida 
panther. 

Big Cypress Bend is a half-hour 
southeast of Naples on the Tamiami Trail. 
If you like big trees, it’s definitely worth 
the drive — but mind those mosquitoes. 

Fortunately, I was packing some 
industrial strength “DEET,” N-Diethyl-m- 
Toluamide mosquito repellant. Even so, 
they continued to land on every runway 
that wasn’t generously foamed, including 
my shoes, my watch, even my cameras. A 
cloud descended on my camera bag, and 
when I hoisted it to my shoulder, I 
inhaled a couple. They did NOT taste like 
chicken. I applied more bug spray. 

Gloriously toxic, I set out for the 
boardwalk. The path led past a Native 
American village, shielded from prying 
eyes by a freshly painted stockade. I 
could hear the droning chatter of a TV, 
then, oddly, the theme from A// In The 
Family: 

“Gee, our old La Salle ran great. 
Those were the daaays...” 

I came to the boardwalk. Ahead and 
on either side lay a riot of vines and 
fronds, strangler figs and giant leather 
ferns, an indifferent, inhospitable terrain, 
yielding and impenetrable at once. Here 
and there the giant cypress stood, the 
biggest trees I’ve ever seen. 

There is something about the swamp. 
The late author and environmentalist 
Edward Abbey said this about the desert 
— there is an indefinable “quality of 
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strangeness” that draws you deeper until, 
finally, you are lost. But while Abbey 
concluded that the desert has no heart, | 
believe the heart of the swamp was 
before me, in the form of these immense, 
mysterious, magnificent trees. 

These are the untamed chieftains of 
the cypress tribe that endured hurricanes, 
droughts and wildfires, only to face an 
irresistible tide of industrious settlers and 
energetic land sharks. That they’ve sur- 
vived the last two centuries is remark- 
able. 

Centuries pass, worlds rise and fall, 
but at Big Cypress Bend the elder trees 
are unperturbed. The weathered board- 
walk winds among them, a low-tech time 
machine meandering deep into the past. 
Before you know it you’re adrift in an 
age only they can remember, and you feel 
you’re seeing Florida, the real Florida, for 
the first time. Those were the days. 

Bartram may never have seen Big 
Cypress Bend, but it’s a safe bet he 
would’ ve liked it. It’s true that the end- 
less strands of old growth he praised so 
passionately are gone; we won’t see their 
like again in our lifetimes. But on pro- 
tected lands throughout the Southeast, 
young cypress thrive. If we’re responsible 
stewards, someday the old growth will 
return. @) 


James Philips of Tampa is a frequent 
contributor to Florida Wildlife. = 


Wildlife Art Prints 


my en Essenburg has released beautiful 
Ma new prints, titled Diversion (below) 
ace and Evening Blues (right). Each print 
is signed and numbered by the artist. These 
are limited edition prints of 750 each. 

Prints are shrink-wrapped and shipped flat 
via UPS. Cost per print is $80, shipping $10, 
Florida residents add $5.60 tax for $95.60 
total. Multiple orders sent to the same 
address pay only one shipping fee. 

A portion of print sales funds Florida 
Wildlife photography and art expenses. Make 
checks payable to Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, Inc. Mail to: 


Essenburg Prints 
P.O. Box 11010 
Tallahassee, FL 32302 


Evening Blues (great blue herons) Image size 18 x 15 inch- 
es, sheet size 22 x 19 inches 


Diversion 

(scene from Fisheating 
Creek) Image size 20 x 30 
inches, sheet size 24 x 33 
inches 
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Wildlife Friend 


Time for Turtles 


Text and photographs by Ron Toft 


In 1989 Eve founded a 
not-for-profit organization 
called Turtle Time Inc. to 
monitor turtle activity on Fort 
Myers Beach, Big Hickory 
Island and Little Hickory 


Island. 


ach year, from 

spring to fall, Eve 

Haverfield spends 

hundreds of hours 

on the beaches of 

southwest Florida 
near Fort Myers. Getting a suntan, how- 
ever, is the last thing on her mind. 

What attracts Eve to the silvery, 
shell-strewn Gulf of Mexico beaches dur- 
ing the day and night are turtles — big 
female loggerheads coming ashore to lay 
huge clutches of ping-pong-ball-size 
eggs. 

For the past 24 years, Eve has moni- 
tored the movements, tracks and nest 
sites of loggerheads, rescuing stranded 
and injured adult turtles, marking and 
sometimes relocating nests, and helping 
newly emerged and highly vulnerable 
hatchlings to safely reach the sea. 

“It’s very much a labor of 
love,” smiled Eve, who is known locally 
as the Turtle Lady. “I am so busy during 
the turtle nesting season that I have very 
little time for myself — or anyone else for 
that matter.” 

Eve fell in love with loggerheads in 
1978 after being mesmerized by their 
beach tracks. “The more I found out 
about these turtles, the more fascinated I 
became, and the more I wanted to study 
and help them.” 

In 1989 Eve founded a not-for-profit 
organization called Turtle Time Inc. to 


Turtle Time Inc. 
founder Eve 
Haverfield holds 
up a loggerhead 
sea turtle egg. 


monitor turtle activity on Fort Myers 
Beach, Big Hickory Island and Little 
Hickory Island. Today, her highly regard- 
ed, award-winning charity is supported 
by the voluntary efforts of 100 hardcore 
supporters along with donations from 
individuals and businesses. No one, not 
even Eve, draws a salary. 

“During the nesting season, we con- 
duct daily patrols to gather important sci- 
entific data about population estimates, 
nest distribution, nesting patterns and 
hatching success rates,” she said. “Dead 
or injured turtles are examined and dealt 
with as necessary. All the information we 
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gather is transmitted via computer to a 
nationwide sea turtle stranding network.” 

Although turtle protection and data 
gathering on Sanibel Island is the respon- 
sibility of the Sanibel-Captiva Foundation 
Inc., Eve still continues to work there 
because “that island has such a lovely, 
dark, pristine beach that is ideal for 
returning loggerheads.” 

On average, Turtle Time Inc. moni- 
tors and protects between 140 and 180 
nests every year. “Lee County as a whole 
gets between 500 and 800 nests, but even 
that is a drop in the bucket compared to 
Florida’s east coast where there are thou- 


sands of nests annually. Because we are 
dealing with smaller numbers, we get to 
know each and every nest really well and 
keep track of what is happening in a way 
that would be impossible on the state’s 
Atlantic coast.” 

Loggerheads, which are Florida’s 
most common sea turtles, can reach a 
length of more than three feet and weigh 
up to 350 pounds. Each spring they leave 
their feeding grounds, which may be 
hundreds or even thousands of miles 
away, and head for Florida’s coastal 
waters where they mate. 

Only the females come ashore, 
returning unerringly to the very beach 
where they themselves were born. “How 
they do this is quite remarkable,” said 
Eve. “We believe they use the earth’s 
magnetic field to guide them back to 
their natal beaches. It’s just one of the 
many mysteries surrounding sea turtles.” 

The nest chamber, which is about 
two feet deep but only eight inches wide, 
is excavated high up on a beach where 
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there is at least some vegetation. “When 
the female loggerhead can no longer feel 
the bottom of the chamber with her rear 
flippers, she knows it is deep enough and 
begins laying between 100 and 130 eggs, 
although I once counted as many as 180 
in a particularly large clutch.” 

Eggs laid, the female compacts the 
sand, camouflages the area and lumbers 
back to the sea. A couple of weeks later, 
she returns to lay another clutch. In fact, 
a loggerhead may nest up to seven or 
more times in a season and lay 1,000 or 
more eggs. Incubation takes roughly 55 
to 65 days, the gender of the hatchlings 
being determined by temperature — most 
males being produced below 82.4°F and 
most females produced above 86° F. 

After the baby loggerheads have dug 
their way to the surface, they are literally 
on their own. “Unlike us, they can detect 
UV light and the brightest horizon at 
these wavelengths is the seaward one, so 
that is where they head,” said Eve. “But 
if there is a brighter light nearby, such as 


an outward-facing security light, they 
will make for that instead, with disas- 
trous results. If they don’t get trodden on 
or run over by a car, they will be baked 
to death in the morning sun. That’s why 
it is so important for seafront properties 
to use yellow, downward-facing 25-watt 
yellow lights outside and to screen interi- 
or lights visible from the beach at night 
by closing curtains.” Penalties for non- 
compliance are severe. One property, the 
light from which disoriented hatchlings 
and caused many to die, was fined 
$25,000. 

Outside the nesting season, Eve 
works on Turtle Time’s educational pro- 
grams, revamps literature and maintains 
the charity’s Web site. “It’s important that 
we don’t become stale,” she said. 

Over the years, Eve has had many 
heart-warming and heart-breaking log- 
gerhead experiences. Once she came 
across a female trying to excavate a nest 
chamber with bloody stumps where her 
rear flippers should have been. “When I 
discovered what was wrong, I laid down 
behind her and dug the nest for 
her,” said Eve, tears welling in her 
eyes. “After she had finished lay- 
ing her eggs, I covered them up 
and watched her return to the sea. 
I couldn’t do anything about her 
injuries, but at least I was able to 
be a midwife to her. 

“Tt’s incidents like these that 
make all our hard work so worth- 
while and rewarding.” @ 


Turtle Time Inc, P.O. Box 
2621, Fort Myers Beach, Florida 
33932. (239) 481-5566. 
http://www.turtletime.org. 

To report stranded or injured 
sea turtles, call the FWC Marine 
Turtle Stranding Hotline at 1-800- 
241-4653, then dial 274-4867. A 
response to your message will be 
returned promptly. 


Ron Toft is a nature writer 


and photographer from 
Winchester, England. 
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The Eastern Spotted Skunk 
(Spilogale putorious) 
and 
The Striped Skunk 
(Mephitis mephitis) 


ew people forget an encounter with a skunk. If 

sprayed, the smell can linger for days, and 

tomato juice and other remedies are not com- 

pletely effective. From a distance, however, 

skunks are handsome animals with their sleek 
black and white fur and button eyes, perfect coloration for 
hiding in moonlit shadows. 

Florida has two kinds of skunks: the striped and the 
Eastern spotted. The spotted skunk is smaller, weighing two 
to three pounds — about squirrel size — and, like squirrels, 
they can easily climb trees, fences and buildings. They are 
primarily found along certain Florida Atlantic Coast beaches 
such as the Canaveral National Seashore. Spotted skunks are 
predatory in that they frequently feed on rodents, small rep- 
tiles and crayfish, conveniently utilizing gopher tortoise bur- 
rows for both shelter and hunting. Dry terrain is to their lik- 
ing, as they need little drinking water to survive. Nocturnal 
and rarely seen, they have been described as “phantoms of 
the beaches.” 

Striped skunks are larger, weighing six to eight pounds, 
and they are found in a larger variety of habitats. They are 
slower moving and feed mostly on vegetable and insect mat- 
ter, eggs, carrion and small juvenile mammals. Like spotted 
skunks, no two striped skunks look identical. Their coloring 
ranges from almost completely white to totally black, with 


Striped skunk, above, and spotted skunk, right 
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By Doug Alderson 
Illustration by Lizabeth West 


most every type of variation in between. Spotted skunks usu- 
ally have several narrow, swirled stripes while striped skunks 
tend to have long broad stripes. 

It almost goes without saying that the scent glands in 
skunks are very well developed. When alarmed, they usually 
face the intruder so they can better aim their odiferous stream 
of musk from their anal glands. They can accurately find a 
target up to 15 feet away. The spotted skunk is famous for 
spraying while doing an impressive handstand. 

A skunk’s spray can cause temporary blindness as it con- 
tains sulfuric acid. Not surprisingly, one of the skunks’ few 
predators are nocturnal great horned and barred owls, since 
they have a poor sense of smell. Occasionally, a hungry bob- 
cat, fox or coyote will eat a skunk. Dogs sometimes kill 
skunks, but they are rarely repeat offenders. 

Mating season for skunks is in early spring, with females 
generally giving birth to five or six young in May or June. A 
female may produce two litters in Florida’s warm climate. 

Many outdoors people have reported seeing fewer skunks 
in Florida in the past several years. As a result, Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission biologists sent out 
surveys to about a thousand people who work or live in 
wilderness and rural areas. The survey was a first step in 
determining if there is a population decline and to what 
degree. The findings will be reported by July Ist. @ 


The Early History of the St. Johns 
River by Ed Winn 

St. Johns Booklet, P.O. Box 11010 
Tallahassee, FL 32302. 

$6.95 paperback original (tax includ- 
ed) Make checks payable to The 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. 

Writer, storyteller and Florida 
native Ed Winn of Maitland brings us 
this 48-page booklet about one of 
Florida’s most fabled rivers. In a casu- 
al, easy-going style that makes for 
pleasurable reading, he tells the story 
of the St. Johns from its geologic ori- 
gins to early paleo Indians to European 
immigrants and their many forts and 
settlements. He covers William 
Bartram, the Seminole wars, the age of 
steamships, and describes the wildlife 
that can be seen along the river. 
Historical drawings and photographs 
illustrate the book. 

“It is a body of water like none 
other,” Winn writes. “I have enjoyed it 
for 65 years. It was beautiful then, and 
that’s how it remains. It has been a 
source of magic to me through my life, 
and it is my wish that many others will 
enjoy the magic of the river for many 
years to come.” 

Mr. Winn has graciously donated 
copies to Florida Wildlife for sale to 
help cover photography, fine art and 
travel expenses. 


Great Florida Birding Trail — East 
Section 

Edited by Julie A. Brashears and 
Susan Cerulean 

University Press of Florida 


By Doug Alderson 


15 Northwest 15th Street 
Gainesville, FL 32611-2079 
www.upf.com 

$19.95 paperback original 

This guide is a must for any 
Florida birder, and it should be dog- 
eared within a month from active use. 
The 208-page paperback showcases 
135 car-accessible birding sites in 
eastern Florida, from the Georgia bor- 
der to Lake Okeechobee. The sites are 
arranged in clusters that are within 
easy access to each other, and each 
cluster includes an easy-to-follow 
map. In addition, 27 essays from vari- 
ous birding experts are interspersed 
throughout the book, ranging from 
Birdwatching 101: Identification 
Basics by Jim Cox to Ode to a 
Sparrow by Paul Gray. 

“The birding trail’s name is a bit 
of a misnomer,” write the editors, 
“because it is not a linear arrangement 
of birding sites. Instead it is a collec- 
tion of sites that, having met a series 
of criteria, are found to be good for 
birdwatching but not too sensitive to 
withstand large-scale birder use.” 

This book is a project of the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission, and pro- 
ceeds will benefit the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida. 


50 Hikes in Central Florida 
by Sandra Friend 
The Countryman Press 
P.O. Box 748, Woodstock, VT 05091 
www.backcountrypress.com 
$16.95 paperback original 
ISBN 0-88150-523-4 

Covering the entire central penin- 
sula of Florida, from coast to coast 
and from the Ocala forest to Lake 
Kissimmee, this 312-page guide gives 
detailed maps and descriptions of both 
short and long hikes. Excellent black 
and white photographs are found 
throughout. Friend uses an active 
voice to describe not only the hikes, 
but information on terrain, habitat, 
wildlife and human history of the 
areas traversed. So whether you’re 


planning a brief Sunday stroll with the 
family or a rugged three-day back- 
packing trip, this guide is essential to 
help plan your outing. 


60 Hikes Within 60 Miles — Tampa 
by Carolee Boyles 

Menasha Ridge Press 

P.O. Box 43673 

Birmingham, AL 35243 
www.menasharidge.com 

$15.95 paperback original 

For folks living or visiting the 
Tampa/St. Petersburg area, this guide 
offers a wealth of hiking opportunities 
within easy driving (or walking) dis- 
tance. “Hillsborough and Pinellas 
counties have simply done an excellent 
job of conserving green space — 
including a few wild areas — right in 
the shadows of their cities,” writes 
Boyles. “Just go outside, and right 
around the corner, you’ll find every- 
thing from highly developed parks to 
hidden wildernesses.” 

Besides hikes in state parks, ones 
that you might expect in a book like 
this, Boyles uncovers hiking opportu- 
nities in city, county and regional 
parks, greenways, newly acquired 
county greenspaces and even along 
highways and causeways. Maps are 
included for each hike, and black and 
white photographs are scattered 
throughout the 217-page paperback. 
Guaranteed to make you want to lace 
up your hiking shoes. @) 
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Puffer Ban Extended 

The FWC has extended the prohibi- 
tion of all harvest of puffer fish from the 
waters of Volusia, Brevard, Indian River, 
St. Lucie and Martin counties until 
October 22, 2003. 

Health advisories previously warned 
consumers not to eat puffer fish harvested 
from the Titusville area (Brevard County) 
because the fish may contain a naturally 
occurring toxin that can cause serious ill- 
ness or death. 

The order is based on verified occur- 
rences of severe illnesses caused by con- 
sumption of puffer fish. The Commission 
intends for this action to serve as a deter- 
rent to additional harm to Floridians and 
visitors. 

Several species of puffer fish are 
included in the harvest prohibition. They 
include southern puffer, northern puffer, 
marbled puffer, bandtail puffer, checkered 
puffer and least puffer. Sometimes called 
“puffers” or “blowfish,” puffer fish 
achieve their globular shape as they swell 
by swallowing water or air. 

More information on the toxic nature 
of puffer fish and other general informa- 
tion on these fish is available at the 
FWC’s Florida Marine Research Institute 
Web site at www.floridamarine.org, 
“Puffer Fish in Florida.” 


FWC Graduates New Officers 
and Seeks New Recruits 
Forty-five newly trained law enforce- 
ment officers are ready to take FWC 
assignments all across Florida. These 
officers completed 26 weeks of law 
enforcement training and received badges 


Conservation 
Update 


at a graduation ceremony held at 
Tallahassee Community College. 

FWC Chairman John D. Rood gave 
the commencement address, then execu- 
tive director Kenneth Haddad and law 
enforcement director Col. Julie Jones 
joined him to hand out diplomas. 

“FWC law enforcement is the largest 
resource law enforcement contingent in 
America. We have officers on duty 24 
hours a day, seven days a week,” Jones 
said. “I encourage anyone interested in a 
law enforcement career to consider the 
FWC.” 

People interested in becoming an 
FWC officer can mail a completed stan- 
dard State of Florida employment appli- 
cation to the FWC Training Academy, 29 
Academy Dr., Havana, FL 32333, or tele- 
phone (850) 539-9656. 


Ager Receives 
Humphrey Award 

Lothian Ager, a 34-year veteran 
FWC biologist, has received the Louise 
Ireland Humphrey Award, recognizing 
his distinguished lifelong career dedicat- 
ed to managing Florida’s fisheries. Ager 
joined the FWC in 1967, working as 
project leader for the Lake Okeechobee 
Project. That work launched his career 
and became the basis for a variety of 
fisheries management activities common- 
ly used today. 

The Louise Ireland Humphrey 
Achievement Award is presented each 
year to recognize an FWC employee for 
outstanding achievements in fish and 
wildlife conservation. It is named in 
honor of a former FWC chairman and 
leader in state and national conservation 
efforts. The Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, created to support FWC pro- 
grams, presents the award based on nom- 
inations by FWC workers. Foundation 
president, C. Tom Rainey, awarded Ager 
a $1,000 check and a bronze sculpture of 
a bobwhite quail. 


Compiled by Angie Raines 


FWC Environmental Services 
Director Retires 

Brad Hartman has retired after 29 
years with the FWC. Hartman was the 
director of the Office of Environmental 
Services (OES), providing assistance to 
government agencies and private individ- 
uals on the impacts of proposed actions 
on Florida’s fish and wildlife. 

“Brad’s experience with state and 
federal government and knowledge of 
wildlife conservation issues made him an 
extremely valuable member of the FWC 
team,” said Ken Haddad, executive direc- 
tor of the FWC. “Fish and wildlife 
resources in Florida have benefited from 
his service. We wish Brad a long and 
happy retirement. He has earned it.” 

Hartman began working with the 
FWC in 1973, and said that even in 
retirement conservation issues will be an 
important part of his life. 

“T enjoyed being able to work with 
the OES staff and biologists from other 
divisions on a wide range of habitat pro- 
tection issues,” Hartman said. “Our rec- 
ommendations were based primarily on 
biology and were relatively free from 
political information. | am confident this 
tradition will continue.” 


Two Panther Kittens Rescued 
Two Florida panther kittens were res- 
cued in October after their mother appar- 
ently was killed by a male panther in a 
dispute over a white-tailed deer carcass. 
The kittens, a male weighing 27 
pounds and a female weighing 25 
pounds, were relocated to a secluded 
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facility that specializes in caring for 
endangered species. FWC biologists plan 
to release the panthers back into the wild 
when they are large enough to have a 
good chance of survival. 

Darrell Land, who heads the FWC 
panther research team based in Naples, 
says killing of one panther by another in 
territorial or other types of disputes is a 
natural phenomenon. However, the great- 
est threat to panthers’ survival is human 
population growth, development, shrink- 
ing wildlife habitat, roads and traffic. He 
believes there are fewer than 100 adult 
Florida panthers living primarily in 
Collier and Hendry counties of southwest 
Florida. 


In Memorium 
Retired Col. Brantley Goodson, for- 
mer director of FWC law enforcement, 
died October 21, 2002. 


Richard Schulz, M.D., former com- 
missioner of the Florida Game and 
Freshwater Fish Commission, died 
October 18, 2002. Dr. Schulz served on 
the Commission from 1967-1972. 


Correction 
In the November-December 2002 
issue, Trish Radulovich was not given 
proper credit for taking the photograph 
on page 13 of the snipe hunting article. 


Conservation 


the Lieutenant 


Dear Lieutenant: 

Is there anything we can put on a 
child care playground to deter snakes 
from coming in? 

— Afraid 


Dear Afraid: 

Theres not a repellant or anything 
I’ve ever heard of that you can spread on 
the surface of the ground that works. I 
assume your playground is fenced and 
my suggestion is to go on the inside or 
outside of your present fence and install 
whats known as “silt fence.” Silt fence is 
a tightly woven plastic or nylon fence 
and comes in two-or three-foot high rolls 
(100 feet long) and used by the Florida 
Department of Transportation at road 
projects to minimize the escape of silt or 
dirt from work sites. While it wasnt man- 
ufactured for wildlife uses, it's ideal for 
preventing crawling creatures from 
entering your playground. It will work 
best for your purposes if six or so inches 
of the fence is buried below ground and 
is attached to an existing fence. You can 
puchase it from most home improvement 
stores. This fence does require mainte- 
nance. If someone runs a lawnmower or 
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Update 


sharp object against it they can tear or 
rip it. 
— Lieutenant 


Dear Mr. Lieutenant: 

Like many others, I like to hunt in 
both Florida and Alabama. What is the 
rule about taking deer killed in Alabama 
back into Florida? 

— Deer Hunter 


Dear Deer Hunter: 

There are no regulations in place by 
Florida authorities that prevent a hunter 
from bringing his animal back into the 
state. The rules are different for the trans- 
portation of live deer. Most states, 
Florida included, will not allow live deer 
to be transported due to concerns about 
Chronic Wasting Disease (CWD). 
Additionally, I know that Colorado, and 
perhaps another state or two, has rules in 
place where CWD has been found that 
require hunters to process their deer 
before leaving the area (or state). If you 
intend to hunt in any of these states where 
CWD has been confirmed, then I would 
contact their fish and wildlife agencies 
for the most up-to-date rules. 


— Lieutenant 
Calendar 
JANUARY . 
31-Feb. 2 


Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure work- 
shop, Everglades Youth Camp, (850) 488- 
4679 


FEBRUARY 

5-7 

Florida Springs Conference, Gainesville; 
www.cmc-associates.com 

23-March 9 


“Natural Selections” Art Exhibition and 
Sale, MacArthur Beach State Park, Palm 
Beach County, (561) 845-0991 
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DARIRIED OWLS 


Get This Print FREE When You Subscribe 


This beautiful limited edition print by artist Donald Rust is available for a limited time exclu- 
sively through Florida Wildlife magazine. 


To receive your signed and numbered print of Barred Owls, simply purchase a three-year 


subscription ($43) or three one-year subscriptions ($45) plus $4 shipping and handling and 
we will mail you this very special print. 


You may order using your Visa or MasterCard by calling 1-800-416-4081 during business 
hours. You may also order by mail. Send a check, money order or complete credit card infor- 
mation to Florida Wildlife, P.O. Box 6150, Tallahassee, FL 32314-6150. 


Subscription Rates: 3 years, $43 2 years,$29 1 year, $15 


